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of North America. 171 

True Names. Vulgar Names. 

Kowita mountains .... The Western Unaka range. 
Konewango mountains . . . Chatauque Mountains, the N.W. 

corner of the Alleghanies. 
Manatango mountains . . . Broad mountains of Pennsylvania. 
Juniata mountains Backbone mountains of Pennsylv. 

N.B. These mountains and many others are described in my Atlantic 
Journal, their elevations given, &c. ; but the Unaka and Saranak 
have lately been found to be much higher, as here surmised. 



[In some " Remarks on New Colonies," communicated to the 
Royal Geographical Society by the same author, but not pub- 
lished, — as the paper contains little that is new or that belongs 
properly to the Society's leading objects, the extension of geo- 
graphical and ethnographical knowledge, — he observes, after 
pointing out the various parts of the Old World which present an 
opening for British colonisation, that in America, " New Albion, 
discovered by Drake, now called New or North California, to 
which the British nation has a distant claim, and which, as well 
as the peninsula of California, is useless to Mexico, may easily be 
purchased. If it is not, it will within twenty or fifty years be 
certainly invaded and colonised by the Texans, to fill it perhaps 
with slaves and make it a cotton country, for which its soil and 
climate are well suited." He also adds in a note, that " some 
Americans are already contemplating the invasion and conquest 
of this Tract." — Ed.] 



XIII. — Ethnographical Remarks on the Original Languages of 
the Inhabitants of the Canary Isles. By Don J. J. da Costa 
de Macedo, Perpetual Secretary to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Lisbon. 

[Don J. de Macedo having observed that Dr. Pritchard, in his able 
" Researches into the Physical History of Mankind," (Book iii. ch. 2, 
ii. p. 32,) calls the ancient inhabitants of the Canary Isles, Guanches, 
and considers them as belonging to the same race as the Berbers on the 
Afriean continent, thought it might be useful to show that those posi- 
tions are controvertible, and that it may be proved from original autho- 
rities that neither of them can be maintained. In the original Essay, 
after introducing the subject by referring to a correspondence respect- 
ing it with Captain Washington, to whom this paper was addressed, he 
arranges his observations under the following heads. — Ed.] 

The object of my remarks will be, 1st — to prove that the name 
of Guanches applies only to the inhabitants of Tenerife, and not 
to the natives of the other Canary Isles ; and, 2ndly — that those 
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islands were inhabited by very different nations, who spoke lan- 
guages differing extremely from each other. 

1. The Guanches were the inhabitants of Tenerife. 

Nicols* says that the people of Tenerife were called Guanche. 
Espinosa,j- who wrote only 95 years after the conquest of Tene- 
rife, and had himself found in that island Some remains of the 
original nation, calls the inhabitants of that isle — Guanches. 
Abreu Galindo, "who resided in these isles in 1591, and wrote the 
history of them, printed in 1632, and translated by Glas,£ calls 
the inhabitants of Tenerife — Guanches ; as does likewise Glas 
himself, who has not confounded them with the inhabitants of the 
other Canary Isles. Nunez de la Pefia,§ a native of Tenerife, 
also calls them Guanches. Clavijo j| gives them the same 
name. 

Glas, in speaking of Tenerife, says (p. 146), " the natives 
called it Chineche, and themselves Vincheni : how the Spaniards 
came to give them the name of Guanches is not known.'' But it 
maybe thus explained : — the inhabitants of Tenerife called them- 
selves Guan-chmet,^ which is a compound word, guan signifying 
in their language " one person ; " and chinet, or chinerf, 
"Tenerife" — so that Guanchinet meant "a man of Tenerife," 
and was corrupted by the Spaniards into Guanche.** 

The Guanches having, by their obstinate resistance to the 
Spaniards, to whose yoke, of all these islanders, they were the 
last to submit, and by their mummies, &c. obtained greater cele- 
brity than any of the natives of the neighbouring isles, were, con- 
sequently, those who were most frequently mentioned; so that 
their name has been improperly applied to all the original inha- 
bitants of the Canaries : but those of the other islands had also 
their own proper names, as those of Fuerte Ventura, for example, 
who were called Mahoreros,f \ because their island, in the lan- 
guage of the country, was named Maxorata [Makhorata]. 



* Bergeron, Traite des Navigations. Paris, 1629, pp. 220, 230 (from Hakluyt, 
ii. 2). 

f Historia de la Aparicion y Milagros de la Imagen de Nuestra SeSora de Cande- 
laria, quoted by Clavijo in his Noticias de la Historia General de las Islas de Canada. 
Madrid, 1772. i. Prol. and pp. 435, 437, 284, ii. p. 271. 

J History of the Discovery and Conquest of the Canary Islands. London, 1764. 
4to. p. viii. 

§ Conquisla y Antiguedades de las Islas de la Gran Canaria, &c. Madrid, 1676. 
p. 34, et passim. 

|| Vol. i. pp. 69, 128, 130, &c. &c. 

^f Identical with the Berber wan. The Spaniards usually substituted gu for the 
Arab w, so Guad-el-Kebir for PVadel-Kebir. — Ed. 

** Nunez de la Pena, p. 34. Clavijo, p. 69, from old writers on this subject. 

ff And Maxoreros, or Majoreros [»'. e. Makhoreros — x axAj being in Spanish equi- 
valent to the German, Celtic, and Greek cA, here expressed by kh\. Glas, p. 14 ; 
Nunez, p. 8 ; Clavijo, vol, i. pp. 136, 18S, 321, 334, 338, &c. 
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2. The languages of the seven Canary Isles differed entirely 
from each other. 

Dr. Pritchard says (ii. 35), " there seems to be sufficient 
evidence, in what remains of the language of the Guanches, to 
prove their descent from the Berbers of Atlantica : " but he does 
not deny that " it is difficult to imagine how such a people as the 
Berbers, or Shuluh,* who are not known to have practised navi- 
gation, could find their way from Africa to the Canaries. But 
many seas have been traversed by rude and even by savage 
people under circumstances apparently still more unfavourable ; 
and the first population of many countries, notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary by some late writers, has cer- 
tainly been spread along the sea- coasts and across seas, for tra- 
versing which the races of men thus dispersed appear to have 
been in general but ill provided." 

In order to show the analogy which existed between the lan- 
guage of the Guanches (the inhabitants of the Canaries) and that 
of the Berbers, Dr. Pritchard f transcribes from M. Ritter's 
"Geography of Africa" a list of 28 £ words belonging to the 
languages of the Canaries, compared with those of the Berber or 
Shuluh languages. 

Glas § thought that the inhabitants of the Canaries came from 
Southern Barbary, which could easily be proved, according to him 
by the similarity of their manners, and particularly by the resem 
blance between their languages (except that of Tenerife) and the 
Lybian tongue. He adds that, though in the list of words used in 
the Canary Isles (Tenerife excepted) which he gives, and which 
amounts to more than 80, there are not more than 20 which 
can be positively derived from the Shilhah, which is the language 
spoken in the mountains of the empire of Morocco, Sfis and other 
parts of South Barbary, whence objections to his hypothesis may 
arise : yet it should be observed that some dialects of the Lybian 
tongue differ from each other more than the Canarian does from 
the Shilhah ; and that he would show in his description of Africa, 
that that the Shilhah and Canary languages were branches of one 
mother-tongue. He admits, therefore, that different languages 
are spoken in the Canaries ; but he supposes them to be, as well 
as the Shilhah, dialects of the Lybian tongue, the Canarians and 
the Lybians being the same people. But as Glas does not 
explain what he means by the Lybian tongue, his opinion 
amounts to this : — that " the language in Tenerife at the time of 

* The plural of Shilhah, the name of a Berber tribe inhabiting some part of 
Morocco. — Ed. 
f Vol. ii. p. 36. 

X M. Macedo has given below only 21. — Ed. 
§ Glas, p. 172. 
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the conquests had no affinity to those used in the rest of the 
islands." By the annexed specimen (which he gives) it seems 
to have some resemblance to the Peruvian or some other of the 
American tongues.* 

Clavijo, f on the contrary, maintains that the inhabitants of the 
Canaries could not have been derived from the Moors of Bar- 
bary; and that they spoke the same tongue,- or, at least, dialects 
of one mother tongue, which by the corruptions and changes 
occurring in the course of ages, among people who had no com- 
munication or commerce with each other, had been transformed 
into different dialects. But from the reason alleged by Clavijo 
for the corruption of the language of the Canary Islanders, a con- 
sequence ought to be deduced, the very reverse of that which he 
draws from it. Languages do not change their physiognomy, 
are not corrupted, except by contact with other languages, and 
by an augmentation of the wants and commerce of the people 
who use them, by which they are compelled to create new terms 
in order to express new objects, &c. Now the Canary Islands 
had no communication with each other : their inhabitants had no 
kind of vessels to navigate their seas, as may be easily proved by 
the evidence of all their historians ; and the Guanches did not 
even know how to swim : J how then could a people so entirely 
cut off from all others, and in the lowest degree of civilization, 
corrupt its original language so as to form dialects of it, which 
would be unintelligible from island to island? That is absurd. 

But instead of troubling ourselves with the opinions of writers 
who lived in ages long posterior to the extinction of the primitive 
race, let us consult ocular witnesses of the times when that race 
was still extant, and had not been entirely subdued by its in- 
veterate enemies. 

The earliest writers on the Canaries (after the Portuguese 
navigators mentioned in my ' Additamentos'§) are Pierre Boutier 
and Jean le Verrier, who accompanied Jean de Bethencourt to 
the Conquest of the Canaries, in 1402, and remained there for 
some years. 

They say : " Encor Tan 1402, il fut prins, selon ce que Ton 
dit, quatre cens personnes ; mais ceux qui y sont a present (in 
the Isle of Ferro) feussent venus s'il y eust eu quelque truche- 
ment."|| 

" Si a depuis trouve maniere d' avoir un truchement qui S9ache 

* Glas, p. 172. f Clavijo, vol. i. pp. 118, 129, 138. J Ibid. p. 138.^ 

§ Additamentos a l a parte da Memoria sobre as verdadeiras epocas que principiarao 

as nossas Navegacoes e Descobrimentos no Oceano Atlantico, printed in the Mem. da 

Academia Real das Seiencias de Lisboa, vol. xi. part 2, p. 177. 

II Histoire de la premiere Descouverte et Conqueste des Canaries. Paris, 1630. 

p. 77. 
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le pays, et parler le langaige pour entrer en icelle isle (Palma) et 
es autres."* 

" Et est le pais (Gomera) habite de grand peuple qui parle le 
plus estrange langaige de tous lesaultres pais de par de 9a ; et 
parlent des banlevres ainsi que si feussent sans langue."f 

" Le langaige de ce pais (Spain) approche fort de celui du pais 
de Canarie."! That is, I suppose, that the pronunciation of the 
different languages of the Canaries was rather guttural ; because 
that is the only point in which they could bear any resemblance 
to the Spanish. 

In the spring of 1445, Ca da Mosto § visited a part of these 
Isles. He says : " The inhabitants of these four islands (Lan- 
zarote, Fuerte Ventura, Gomera and Ferro) subject to Christians, 
are Canarians (Canarii), and differ in language, understanding 
each other but little." || What Ca da Mosto here says can only 
apply to the inhabitants of Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura, the 
only ones (as we shall see hereafter) of which the inhabitants 
could understand each other a little. He merely passed by these 
isles, visiting only Gomera, Ferro and Palma, and was on shore 
only on the two first, consequently he could not give any very 
exact or detailed account of them. 

Nicols, who remained 7 years in the Canary Isles, wrote a 
description of them in 1526. He was factor to some English 
merchants, and landed there in 1519, 23 years after the Conquest 
of Tenerife by the Spaniards in 1496. He says : " This people 
(of Tenerife) was called Guanches, whose tongue was totally 
different from that of the Canarians ; as likewise each of the isles 
there had its own tongue."^j 

Bordono,** who published his 'Isolario' in 1528, says that the 
languages of the Canary Isles were different from each other. 



* Histoire de la premiere Descouverte et Conqueste des Canaries. Paris, 1630, 
p. 77. 

+ Ibid. p. 124. I Ibid. p. 195. 

j Ramusio (tome i.) says, by mistake, that Ca da Mosto left Venice in 1454 : the 
figures have probably been misplaced. See Colleco de Noticias para a Historia e 
Geographia das Naco~es Ultramarinas, &c. tome ii. Pref. 

1| Ramusio (Ed. 1588, vol. i. p. 98) says, " Sono Canarii, e sono different! di lin- 
guaggio, e poco s'intende lun con 1'altro.'' I think the words "sono Canarii'' are an 
interpolation in the text of Ramusio. The isle called Canaria had not then been con- 
quered ; and the inhabitants of the four isles possessed by the Spaniards made incursions 
into it for the purpose of enslaving its inhabitants, as Ca da Mosto himself informs us. 
It was therefore impossible that the inhabitants of the four isles could be Canarians; 
the more so as the isles had no communication with each other before the Europeans 
arrived there. Though all the editions of Ramusio have " Canarii," I am convinced it 
should be " Cristiani." 

^[ Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. ii. part 2, p. 230. 

** Isolario nel quale si ragione di tutte le Isole del Mondo con li loro nomi antichi 
e moderni, &c. Venezia, 1528. Haym, Biblioteca Italiana, Milano, 1803, vol. iv. 
p. 103 ; and Vinegia, 1534, folio 16, verso. 
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Gomara,* a writer of the first half of the sixteenth century, says 
that each of the isles had its particular language ; and that for 
that reason they could not understand each other. 

Abreu Galindo, quoted by Glas,f says that all the languages 
of the Canaries (that of Tenerife excepted), though very different, 
had some affinity with each other. 

Nunez de la Pefia £ says the inhabitants of each of the isles 
had a different language ; and that God was called by a different 
name in each island, according to the language of each. The 
languages of Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura, § he remarks, were 
different, though they resembled each other very much, particu- 
larly in their pronunciation ; and that the languages of Canaria, 
Gomera and Ferro differed from each other. [| 

Let us now consider some historic facts which corroborate all 
that the earlier writers have said on this subject. Besides what 
has been said above respecting Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura, 
which proves that they could not understand the people of Ferro, 
Palma and the other isles, without an interpreter, the following 
facts may also be mentioned : — 

Diego de Herrera in 1461, setting out from Lanzarote to con- 
quer Canaria, took with him some persons who understood and 
spoke the language of that island.^J When he went to Tenerife to 
take possession of it in 1464, he took with him two interpreters 
of the Guanche language. Canaria was the isle from whence he 
set out, and he was accompanied by several Canarians ; but if the 
Guanche language ** had been the same as that of Canaria, he 
would not have wanted interpreters.! f 

In 1493, when Don Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo went from 
Canaria to conquer the Isle of Palma, he sent to the king of that 
isle an ambassador who understood its language. JJ The lan- 
guage of Palma therefore differed from that of Canaria, or Don 
Alonzo would not have wanted an interpreter. In the same year 
he made an incursion in Tenerife ; and though he had several 
Canarians with him, he sent some persons §§ who understood 
the language of the country, to inquire what were the intentions 
of a body of Guanches who appeared in face of the Spanish army. 

I seem, therefore, to have demonstrated that the inhabitants 
of each of the Canary Isles spoke a different language, which could 
hardly fail to be the case, as all the earliest historians of these isles 
agree in affirming that they differed very greatly, not only in their 

* Historia General de las Indias, &c. Anversa, 1554, fol. 299. Gomara is erro- 
neously called Gomora by Don Nicolas Antonio, Biblioth. Nova Hispana, vol. i. p. 437. 
t Ibid. p. 173. I Ibid. pp. 21, 22. § Ibid. pp. 20, 21. || Ibid. p. 17. 
5[ Abreu Galindo, quoted by Glas, p. 40. 
** Nunez de la Pefia, pp. 69, 71. Clavijo, vol. i. p. 452. 
f \ Were not these interpreters Canarians ? — Ed. 
IX Nunez dela Pefia. p. 110. §§ Id. p. 116-119. 
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customs, manners, and religion, but even in their physical con- 
formation, which proves that they sprung from different stocks. 
But what were the languages spoken in the Canary Isles? This 
is a problem, for the solution of which we have only very insuf- 
ficient data in the wrecks of those languages which have come 
down to our times. 

Dr. Pritchard (vol. ii. p. 36) has given the following vocabulary 
of the Canarian languages, in order to prove their resemblance 
to the Berber or Shultih, upon which I hope I may be allowed to 
make some remarks : — 



English. 


Berber or Shuluh. 


Guanche.* 


1. Water . . . 


. Anam, Amen . 


Aenum, Ahemon. 


2. Heaven 


. Tigot, plur. Tigotar 


Tigot, plur. Titogan. 


3. God . . . 


. M'Kurn 


Acoran. 


4. Priest . 


Saquair 


Faycayg. 


5. Temple 


Talmogaren 


Almogaren. 


6. Houses 


Tigamin 


Tamogitin. 


7. Place of punishment Tagarer 


Tagarer. 


8. Captain 


Kabira . 


Kabeheira. 


9. Mountain . 


. Aya, Dyrma, Athra 


arf A y a > Dyrma, 
ar \ Thenar. 


10. Deep valley 


. Douwaman 


Adeyhaman. 


11. Barley . . 


Tezezreat, Tomzeei 


i Tezzezes, Temasen. 


12. Wheat . . 


| (Triticum of th 
( Romans) . 


5 (Trissa in Lanzarote. 
\Trichen in Tenerife 


13. Palm-tree . 


Taginast 


Taginaste. 


14. A rush-basket 


Carian . 


Carianas. 


15. Green figs. 


Akermuse . 


Archormase. 


16. Powdered barley 


Ahoren 


Ahoren. 


17. Flour of barley 
oil . 


> Azamittan . 


Azomotan. 


18. Goat . . . 


. Ara. 


Ara. 


19. Sheep . . . 


Thikhsi, Ana . 


Tihaxan, Ana. 


20. Pig ... 


Tamouren . 


Tamacen. 


21. Milk . . . 


Acho . 


J Ano, Achemen in 
1 Gomera. 



1. Ahemon, according to Glas ;\ Aemon, according to 
Clavijo,^ signified " water" in the language of the isle of Ferro. 
Aenum is taken from Adelung, § who sets down this word as 
belonging to Lanzarote ; but I do not find it in any of the vocabu- 
laries given by the writers who have spoken of the languages used 
in the Canary Islands. Perhaps Adelung copied Aenum from 
Bory de St. Vincent, whom he quotes (p. 59), instead of Aemon. 

2. Tigo or Tigot, plural Tigotan (not Titogan), is a word of 
the Palma language. 

* It must be borne in mind, that, by Guanches, Dr. Pritchard means the inhabitants 
of all the Canary Isles. 

t Pp. 174-180. { Ibid., p. 131-133. 

§ Mithridates, III., i, p. 60. 
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3. Alcorac, in Clavijo, a Canarian word. 

4. Faycag, in Glas : Faycan, in Clavijo, a Canarian word, 
which signifies "a. high priest."* 

5. Almogaron, in Clavijo, a Canarian word. 

6. Tamoganteen, in Glas, a Canarian word. 

7- Tagaror (Glas), Tagoror (Clavijo), a Tenerife word, sig- 
nified properly the "supreme council of state," where important 
affairs were determined upon, and criminals were tried and 
punished, f 

8. Quebehiera (Glas), Quevehi (Clavijo), a Tenerife word, 
which was the title given to kings, equivalent to '' your highness," 
" your majesty." The word for "captain" was Sigonye.J Ka- 
beheira is probably taken from Vater's Supplement to Adelung, 
where Glas's spelling has been altered. § 

9. Thener, according to Glas, signified " mountain" in the lan- 
guage of Palma ; but the Spanish writers, Vianna, Abreu Galin- 
do,|| and Nunez de laPena,5f say that Tener signified " snow," 
or "white;'' and that I fe was the word signifying "mountain." 
I do not know that the words " aya" and " dyrma" signify 
" mountain" in any of the Canarian languages. Umiaya ** is 
the name of the district of Telde in the Isle of Canaria ; and Tir- 
ma ff is the name of another mountain in the district of Galdur 
in the same island. Doramas ££ is a mountain 4 leagues distant 
from the cityde las Pal mas; also in Great Canary. They are the 
names of particular mountains, not words signifying " mountain." 

10. Adeyhamen (Glas), Adexamen or Adeyahamen §§ (Cla- 
vijo), is a word of the language of Palmas. The interpretation, 
" a deep valley," seems to be taken from the ' Hohles Thai ' of 
Vater,||j| who has this word in his short vocabulary of the lan- 
guage of Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura. Clavijo mt ^ gives to 
Adexamen the sense of " submerged ;" and in his description of 
the Isle of Palma says there is a district named Adeyahamen, i.e., 
" under water," because the springs which run to the mills of the 
willows (molinos de los sauces) burst forth there. Glas*** also 
says, " Adeyhamen, ' under the water :' so they termed a district 
overlooked by eminences, in which were the water-springs." 

11. Terezes (Clavijo). This word, belonging to Lanzarote 
and Fuerta Ventura, does not signify "barley," but according to 
Clavijo, "staves of (azebuche) wild olive." Glas,jfj without de- 
termining the kind of wood, says, " sticks used by the natives as 

* Clavijo, vol. i. pp. 154, 170. 

t Nunez de la Pena, pp. 40, 41, 120 ; Clavijo, vol. i. pp. 184, 187, 218, 219, 452 ; 
vol. ii. pp. 202, 205, &c. % Clavijo, vol. i. p. 132. 

§ Mithridates, vol. iv. p. 428. || Clavijo, vol. i. p. 6S. m Ibid. p. 18. 

** Clavijo, vol. i. p. 170. f | Ibid. vol. i. pp. 170, 204. tt Ibid. p. 207. 

§§ Ibid. p. 198. mi Mithridates, vol. iv. pp. 429. mm Vol. i. u 19R 

•«* p. i 77 . ft+ p m _ -" P 
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weapons." Tamosen (Clavijo) is the word for " barley'' in the 
language of Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura. 

] 2. I know of neither Trissa nor Trichen in any of the Canary 
languages. Perhaps M. Ritter took this word from Adelung,* 
and wrote Trissa for Triffa. Adelung gives Triffa with the sense 
of " wheat" in his list of the words peculiar to Lanzarote, which 
he took from M. Bory de St. Vincent ; f but, notwithstanding the 
authority of that writer, I greatly doubt the existence of the 
word Triffa : first, because of all the Spanish authors who have 
written on the Canary Isles, there is scarcely one who speaks of 
the cultivation of wheat in those isles, and that only in Tenerife, 
where the cultivation of wheat is moreover contested ; J and, 
secondly, because most assuredly there was no wheat in Lanzarote 
when Jean de Bethencourt arrived there in 1402, for he found 
nothing but barley. § 

Triguen (Glas), Yrichen (Clavijo). According to Abreu 
Galindo || the word for wheat was Yrichen. Glas, who writes 
Triguen, had probably an incorrect MSS. of Galindo's work. 

13. Taginarte, a Gomera word, does not signify a palm-tree, 
according to Glas, but another kind of tree. 

14. Carianas (Glas and Clavijo), a Canary word. 

15. Arahormaze (Clavijo), a Canary word. 

16. Ahorer (Glas), Ahoren (Clavijo), a Tenerife word. 

17- Asamotan (Glas), Aramotanoque (Clavijo), a Canary 
word, signifying "barley,'' according to Clavijo. Tamazanona is 
the Canarian term for " meat fried in oil," according to Glas,^ 
who says that Abreu Galindo has inadvertently put the one for 
the other, "asamotan," "meat fried in butter," for "tamazanona," 
"barley," as in the languages of Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura ; 
but Clavijo gives to tamaranona (which is the same word as 
Glas's tamazanona) the sense of " fried meat." 

18. Hara, "a sheep," according to Clavijo, who says that 
"goat" was axa. Glas has "ana" for sheep, perhaps from an 
error in his MS. 

19. Taxacan (Clavijo), a Canary word. 

20. Taguacen (Glas), taquazen (Clavijo), a Canary word. 

21. Aho (Glas), a word of Lanzarote, Fuerte Ventura, and 
Canaria; of the two first (Clavijo) ; Achemen (Glas and Clavijo), 
a Ferro word. 

These observations, I think, will show what reliance can be 
placed on the relationship between the Canarian and Berber, or 
Shuliih, languages ; the more so, as the words given in M. Ritter 's 

* Mithrid., vol. iii. part i. p. 60. 

f Essaissurles lies Fortunees, pp. 49-52. % Clavijo, vol. i. p. 134. 

"i Histoire de la premiere Descouverte, &c, p. 133. 
| Clavijo, vol. i. p. 13-4. «[ Glas, p. 176. 
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vocabulary belong to the languages of different islands, which 
would prove the identity of all the Canarian languages, if the 
same objects had not been represented by different words* in each 
of them, as the subjoined list will prove to have been the case : — 





Lanzavote 












English. 


and 
Fuerte 


Canaria. 


Gomera. 


Ferro. 


Palma. 


Tenerifc. 




Ventura. 












Butter 








aculan 


• • 


oche 


Sheep 


. . 


tahaxanf 








hara 


Goat 


.. 


aridaman 






teguerite 


axa 


Dog 


.. 


.. 






haguayan 


cancha 


Sky- 










tigotan 


ataman 


Pig 


. , 


taquazen 


.. 




atinaviva 


.. 


God 


•• 


alcorac 


•• 


(m. eraoranlian ) 
(/. moreyba J 


abora 


achaman 


Milk 


alio 


. , 


. , 


achemen 


, # 


ahof 


Barley 


tamosen 


aramotanoque 




. . 


. . 


tano 


King 


.. 


guanarteme 


.. 






mencey 


shoes 


maxo 


, . 


, , 


m # 


. t 


xercos 


Place of 1 
worship J 














efequenes 


almogaron 




•• 


•• 






&c. 


&c. 











I do not mean to deny the possibility of some resemblance 
between some one of the languages spoken in the Canaries and 
the Berber or Shuluh; I only say that we have not sufficient 
data to affirm it, especially as the sounds of the Canarian words, 
when spelt by Spaniards and other Europeans, may have been so 
inadequately represented as not to justify any such inference. J 

The following table of the numerals from one to ten, in the 
language of the isle of Canaria, will suffice to prove that it, at 
least, was not the same as the language called Berber, or Shilhah 
(Shuluh), by Dr. Pritchard : — 

Canaria.S Berber.|| Shilhah.|| 

1. Nait . . . Ouan (wan) . . . Yean (yen or yan). 

2. Smetti . . Thenat (senat) . . Seen (sin). 

3. Amelotti . . Kerad (kerad) . . Crat (kerad). 

4. Acodetti . . Gour (kiiz) . . , Koost (kust). 

* Have not the Spanish and Italian languages, the affinity of which is indisputable, 
many different words to express the same idea? — Ed. 

f Clavijo, vol. i. p. 167. 

X The author here cites a long passage from a controversial tract of M. Senkovsky 
(Lettre de Tutundji Oglou, p. 60), in which that lively, but superficial writer proves 
nothing but his boldness of assertion and total ignorance of those able works the 
' Asia Polyglotta ' and the ' Atlas Ethnographique,' which he attempts to refute by 
groundless sarcasms. As this quotation would only mislead the unwary, it has been 
here omitted. — Ed. 

6 See my Additamentos, &c, Mem. da Acad. Real, de Sciencias, vol. xi. pt. iii. 
p. 184. || Pritchard, vol. ii. p. 39. 
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Canaria. Berber. Shilhah. 

5. Simusetti . . Summits (summits) . Summost (summust). 

6. Sesetti . . Sedis Suth-east (sadhtist). 

1. Satti ... Set Sad. 

8. Tamatti . . Tern Tempt (temt). 

9. Aldamorane . Dza (tis'ah) . . . Tzau (tis'ah). 
10. Marava . . Meraoua (merdwa) . Marrow (marau). 

Among these numerals of the Canarian language, there are 
some that resemble the Berber and the Shuliih ; but there are 
others, also, which are entirely different, and that is sufficient to 
show the disagreement of those languages. If the identity of two 
languages could be proved by a resemblance between some of 
their numerals, the Portuguese and the German might be shown 
to be the same. 

All that can be inferred from what is said on the subject of 
the Canarian languages by the Sicilian, Lucio Marineo,* who 
arrived in Spain in 1486, and was consequently a contemporary 
of the aborigines, is, that their languages bore no resemblance to 
any other then known. 

The proper names of men used in Tenerife, Benecharo or 
Beneharo, Bencomo or Benicod, also called Icod, &c, seem to 
prove that the language of Tenerife was not the ancient Berber, 
because in that tongue the word used to denote " tribe " or " fili- 
ation," was anciently mas, i.e. " son," used as the word benu (sons 
of) by Arabs to signify "a tribe." f 

But this phrase, " Berber language," appears not to be very 
clear. Berber, by which the primitive inhabitants of a great 
part of Africa have been designated, is too vague a term. It 
embraces a vast extent of country, which extends from the ocean 
and the Mediterranean far into the interior of Africa, even as far 
as Ten-boktti.J This country is occupied by nations differing 
greatly in their habits, customs, colour, physical conformation 
and moral qualities. It appears to me impossible that all these 
nations can speak the same language. Dr. Pritchard§ considers 
the Berber and Shilhah as identical; but he gives us a list of 
words from the Berber, Shilhah (Shuliih), Showiah, Tawarik 
and Siwah, which he calls Berber dialects, in which one sees 
by the side of words which have a resemblance others entirely 
dissimilar, to express the same objects. [| I think that some con- 

* Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, vol. vii. p. 1008. Lingua utebantur 
barbara sibique solis intelligibili. Lucii Marinei Siculi Opus de rebus Hispaniae 
memorabilibus. Compluti, 1533, p. 1 06. t 

f Observations sur les Numides, par M. Etienne Quatremere ; Bulletin de la Societe 
de Gtographie, vol. x., N.S., p. 239. 

J Hodgson, in 'Transactions of the Philadelphia Philosophical Society," vol. iv. p. 26 j 
Graberg de Hemsb, Specchio di Marocco, pp. 69, 295 ; Pritchard, vol. ii. p. 15. 

§ Pritchard, vol. ii. pp. 19, 36,365.. || Ibid., vol. ii. p. 41. 
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fusion prevails respecting this subject, and that, for want of accurate 
notions, the vague term Berber has been applied by the writers on 
it, to the languages which they had occasion to notice, instead of 
the particular name by which those languages are properly called. 

The different Berber nations have, in fact, particular names to 
designate their languages. Thus those who inhabit the Regency 
of Algiers, Constantina, &c. (who are the ancient Numidians), 
call themselves Shawl's, and their idiom Shawiyah.* The inha- 
bitants of the southern part of Morocco speak the Tamzirgt, 
Amazich, or Amazigh.-}- The Tawarik call their language Ter- 
giah, Tergeah, or Ertana.J The language of the inhabitants of 
Wadreagis, the Eregaiah. § That of the inhabitants of the Oasis 
(the Ammonians), Siwah, &c. || So that it seems there is no 
one language which can properly be called Berber, to which all 
the other languages spoken by the nations named Berbers can be 
referred as a type, in the same manner as the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Catalan, French, and Italian, though having many points 
of mutual resemblance, cannot be referred to any one language 
actually spoken, which is, so to speak, their common source. 

So that when Dr. Pritchard and M. Graberg de Hemso say, 
the former that the Berber and Shuluh are identical, and the 
latter ^ that Berbers and Shuluhs cannot converse without an 
interpreter, they may both perhaps be right ; but, as they do not 
explain what people they call Berbers, or to the idiom of what 
African tribes they apply that term, we are not in a condition to 
judge of the accuracy of their comparison. The latter writer** 
appears to compare the inhabitants of Er-rif with the Shuluh ; 
and according to the testimony of our Arabic professors, Messrs. 
Moura, Kebello and Castro, who passed some years at Tangiers, 
in order to learn that language, the mountaineers of Er-rif speak 
a language totally different from that of the Xolohh (Shuluh). 
But this question must be decided by men of learning, who have 
information on these points which I do not possess. 

As many proper names of men common in Tenerife began by 
Ben, one might be tempted to suppose that the natives of that 
isle spoke Arabic ; but the Spanish writers expressly say that the 
language of Tenerife was very difficult, different from all the 
other Canarian languages, and strongly aspirated. Now the 
Spaniards of those days were perfectly well acquainted with 
Arabic, from their continual intercourse with the Moors who 
then lived among them; and, consequently, if the language of 

* Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographie, vol. X., N. S., pp. 20, 236 ; Pritchard, vol. ii. 
p. 20; Griberg, p. 73. 

f Graberg, p. 73; Pritchard, vol. ii. p. 19. 

% Hodgson, p. 29; Pritchard, vol. ii. p. 24. 

§ Hodgson, p. 23. |j Hodgson, pp. 32, 36 ; Pritchard, vol. ii. p. 14. 

% P. 77. ** P. 69. 
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the Guanches had been Arabic, the Spaniards would not have 
failed to notice it. 

The Semitic languages were very widely extended, as M. 
d'Abbadie* affirms that the Amharnya, Ilmorma, Somaliad, Sha- 
hei, Taltal, and the languages of some other provinces in Abys- 
sinia, all belong to the Semitic family ; so that it is possible that 
the Isle of Tenerife was peopled by a race which spoke one of 
the Semitic tongues. 

[Had the learned and candid writer of the above remarks read 
with attention the account of the Berbers and their language 
given by Adelung, in his * Mithridates,' he would have found 
most of his doubts removed, and his questions answered. He 
would have learnt that all the various tribes named by him are 
called Berbers by the Arabs, and spoken of as the same race ; that 
they inhabit the mountains and deserts of northern Africa from 
the Atlantic to the Egyptian Oases, and from the Mediterranean 
to the banks of the Senegal and Jaliba (Niger) ; and had he seen 
M.St. Martin's learned papers on the Numidians, in the 'Me- 
moirs of the French Academy of Inscriptions,' he would have 
been aware that Amazigh, or Mazigh — the only common name 
by which these Berbers call themselves — is identical with the 
Mazices of the Greeks and Romans : he would have also per- 
ceived that, by confounding identity with affinity, he has been 
drawn into a train of inconclusive arguments. The different 
names which he gives are, 1. Shawiyah, the language of the Shawi 
tribe ; 2. Tamzirgt,j" is properly Tamazight, the Amazigh (lan- 
guage), t-amazfgh-t being the feminine of amazigh ; 3. Tergea, 
properly Terkfyah, the tongue of the Tawarik, or Terkf tribe, 
called RetanahJ — i. e. jargon, by the Arabs, as we learn from 
lbn Khaldun ; 4. Eregaiah, properly Er-reikiyah, is the lan- 
guage of the tribe inhabiting Wad-er-re'ik ; § 5. Siwi, the tongue 
used in Siwah, the Oasis of Ammon ; 6. Shuluh, is the plural of 
Shilhah, a Maroquine tribe of Berbers. A comparison of the 
vocabularies of these different tribes shows, beyond a possibility 
of doubt, that their dialects are fundamentally the same, and 
approach at least as nearly as Spanish and Portuguese. The 
ancient and modern names of places also, as well as the Canarian 
vocabularies, point to one peculiarity by which the Berber lan- 
guage is distinguished from all others — the formation of the femi- 
nine gender. — Ed.] 

* Journal Asiatique, III™. Serie, vii. pp. 3B4-367. 
f rg is used by some writers for the Arab gh. 
X Vulgarly, by transposition, Ertanah. 

§ Shaw's Wadreag should probably be thus spelt : if so, it signifies " the Vale of 
the Mirage." 



